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Book Reviews 373 

of this erecting again of the old barriers of national pride and 
prejudice which we imagined were breaking down? Evidently 
our teachers of history have been as blind to the laws of pyschol- 
ogy, as our lawyers and judges, who have placed property rights 
above human rights, have been blind to the laws of sociology. 

S. L. Ware. 



The Certain Hour. By James Branch Cabell. New York : Robert M. 
McBride and Company. 

In this volume, in which are collected ten of the distinctive 
stories of a modern romancer of old times, we catch the full 
flavor of that refined preciosity and almost acrid romance asso- 
ciated with the name of James Branch Cabell. As a confession 
of faith, the "auctorial induction," for all its sarcasms and caustic 
comment, is a sane and honest criticism of the status of contem- 
porary taste in fiction in the United States. Yet the high aspi- 
ration of the author — "to write perfectly of beautiful happen- 
ings" — is marred by the touch of vanity (is it unconscious?), 
assumed by this author who presumes so artfully to write after 
the ancient manner. 

Fascinating, indeed, are these stories of the crucial moment in 
the life of passion and sentiment — that certain moment which, 
grasped by the master opportunist or relinquished by the coward 
or sloven, sounds the knell of fate. Not soon can one forget the 
deep insight and wearied disillusionment of Shakespeare, as re- 
vealed in "Judith's Creed" — the Shakespeare who, lost to love's 
rhapsodies and clear-visioned in the blase philosophy of middle 
age, lays bare his soul with the unashamed honesty of the true 
artist. Full of a certain languorous insouciance and mannered 
irresponsibility is "Olivia's Pottage" — the human impulses of 
Wycherley and Lady Dragheda asserting their mastery over the 
corrupt dandyisms and mercenary shrewdnesses of the era of the 
Restoration. Tenderest of all the stories is the poignant recital 
of the love of Mr. Pope for the unspoiled maiden of the fields — 
the heart-break, or the tragedy, of "A Brown Woman." All in 
all, a book to remember, to sigh over, to shudder over here, to 
thrill to there — fine and delicate, if precious, art-work. A. H. 



